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laborator. On the other hand, he frequently censures English
foibles and in Hamlet makes a gravedigger remark that Hamlet
was sent to England because the men there were as mad as he.
The poet has often been accused of aristocratic bias, and he
naturally could not quite evade the limitations of his environment
and of his time.1 But as a rule he far transcends the level of
politics, and interprets human nature with a sympathetic under-
standing for all its aspects. He pictures the dynamics of passion
and the ravages of ambition, the futility of social prejudices and
the grotesque meanness of man's animal appetites, the narrow
egotism and overweening self-conceit of all classes and parties,
and their ideological disguise by the great words of honour,
liberty and equality, the self-destructiveness both of the exag-
gerated individualism of a Richard III and a Coriolanus, and of
the collective mentality of a human crowd excited by a demagogue
such as Jack Cade or Antonius. In The Tempest the old Gonzalo
anticipates Rousseau in imagining an ideal society where men
live in an innocent state of nature, uncorrupted by civilization,
property and government. Complete equality, however, was not
Shakespeare's ideal. In Coriolanus the jovial patrician Menenius
Agrippa tells the rebellious plebs his famous story in which social
inequalities are compared with the functional differences between
the organs of a body, and speaks for compromise. In Troilus
and Cressida Ulysses explains that the whole world depends on
well-ordered inequality, on degree, priority, place, proportion,
season, form, office and custom. If these were destroyed chaos
would ensue. Later Ulysses speaks of the art of government and
says:
There is a mystery with whom relation
. Durst never meddle, in the soul of state ;
Which hath an operation more divine
Than breath or pen can give expressure to.
Shakespeare did not think of formulating political doctrines.
Yet the wealth of his observations on human character must have
stimulated political thought too. His general view of mankind
and society spoke against abstract simplifications and illusions of
every kind. Good and evil, right and wrong are in every cause
inextricably intertwined. This excludes the realizations of an
ideal Utopia on earth, but it also enables us to feel a certain
sympathy for our political opponent, and encourages us rather
1 Cf. on this controversy, H. B. Charlton, Shakespeare's Politics and Politicians, 1929 ;
Albert Tolman, If Shakespeare Aristocratic ? in Publications of the Modern Language
Association of America, 1914 ; and F. Tupper, The Shakespearean Mob (in the same
publications), $912*